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SOME AMERICAN SONG WRITERS. 


Karleton Hackett. 


recognition, the name of Gottshalk is especially interesting 
tous. His songs are in the ballad form with a flowing mel- 
ody and simple harmonic setting. While not of any striking 
originality they are grateful to the singer and effective for public 
use. One of the best is ‘‘ Loving Heart, Trust On,” which is char- 
acteristic and has kept its place in the repertory of singers. The 
taste of the day has grown away from the simplicity of his treat- 
ment, but there is no better example of the music that a generation 
ago moved audiences to enthusiasm. Much of his music has already 
become antiquated, and is to us somewhat over saccharine, yet in or- 
der to understand the growth of musical appreciation in America it 
is necessary to know something of the works of one who filled so 
large a space in the public eye. We owe a tribute of respect to the 
pioneer and Gottshalk was one of the first who taught Europe that 
there was music to be found in America, 
In contrast to Gottshalk is Mrs. Beach, a modern of the moderns, 
and fairly revelling in the wealth of harmonic device with which 
contemporary music is ornamented. In fact this command of lang- 


(ay the first American composer whose works won international 
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uage has sometimes obscurred the beauty of her musical thoughts 
and marred her effectiveness as a song writer. When she gives rein 
to her lyric feeling her songs are of exquisite beauty, melody, charm 
and perfectly suited to the voice. Such are ‘‘Ectasy,” ‘‘Exaltation,” 
‘The Years at the Spring,” “‘Dearie.” These songs are worthy ex- 
amples of the best contemporary writing and may hold their own in 
any company. They are not only fine in musical feeling but are 
songs in that they fit the capacity of the human voice. To make ad 
song it is not enough that there be musical feeling and art, but the 
voice part must be so branded that it is singable. Many writers 
cannot compass this, some few will not, but Mrs. Beach has the feel- 
ing for the voice and such songs as these need only be heard to be 
admired, and they take their place among the most serious work in 
the song literature of our day. 

If Lowell Mason was the father of church music in America, 
Dudley Buck is his artistic son and has done more by his musical 
sincerity and earnestness than any other to raise the musical stan- 
dard of our church music. The secret of his success lies in his feel- 
ing for the voice, for he is a vocal writer, Par excellence. Thisisa 
gift. One may study the range of the voice and try to master its 
capacities, but without the intuitive sensitiveness to that which is 
vocal, the results are but poor; the music may be good, but it does 
not fit the voice. This intuition is his in the highest degree, and 
his songs are rich, varied, picturesque and stirring. Among the 
most effective are “Sunset,” “‘Spring’s Awakening,” “In June” and 
“My Redeemer and My Lord.” The cantatas, “The Triumph of Da- 
vid,” ‘The Story of the Cross,” contain fine church and concert ar- 
ias, but are to be sung only by such as are truly singers. 

The effectiveness of Dudley Buck's music lies first in its adapti- 
bility to the instrument and then in its directness. He never seems 
to be wandering aimlessly in search of some new harmonic progres- 
sion which shall strike us with surprise and often with pain, but he 
‘has a musical thought to which he is giving expression in a sane 
fashion. The voice is ever the central figure, but the harmonic set- 
ingis in perfect accord with the spirit of the music, now rich and 
full, now simple and subdued according to the mood. He sets a 
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poem to music and shapes all his means to the end that the ever- 
varying shades of meaning of the words may find expression, and, 
as a thorough master of his art, he does this so simply that we are 
unconscious of the mechanism, but feel the beauty and fitness of the 
whole. ‘Chat which makes music beautiful is ineffable; we feel it 
but it eludes our analysis when we would reduce it to words. Music 
may be correct and yet say nothing tous. But when we hear the 
best of the music cf Dudley Buck we are stirred. We know that we 
are moved by a living force, and that this is music. 

Arthur Foote has written some of the most delightful songs that 
have appeared in the last few years, songs which find a place on the 
programs of our greatest singers, which are most effective in public 
and equally beautiful when studied in the closet. Here perfect mas- 
tery of form and richness of harmonic setting are united to pure, 
flowing melody, and the result is an exquisite lyric gem. The songs 
indeed are only to be sung by the artist, for while they are grateful 
to the singerthey demand a poise and a command of vocal resources 
such as can be found only in experienced singers. When one of 
breadth of artistic conception sings them, so perfectly are they bal- 
anced that they seem simplicity itself. There is not one forced pro- 
gression nor any waste material; each note is vital and necessary to 
the whole. Such songs will well repay study and among the best 
are ‘‘The Irish Folk Song,” “I’m wearin’ Awa,” ‘The Nightingale 
Has a Lyre of Gold.” 

If a man has the gift of melody he may write songs that will 
live; if he have not this, then no matter what his technical com- 
mand of the language of music, no matter what ingenuity he may 
display in harmonic invention, nor how admirable the music may be 
from the standpoint of workmanship, the songs will not sing. The 
voice expresses itself through melody, and even the most impas- 
sioned declamation must rest on a melodic conception or in the end 
it fails. Any man can master the principals of harmony, but to 
have a spontaneous melodic thought is the privilege of the few. 
Each melodic thought is the inspiration of a song, and, if it receive 
adequate harmonic setting, a beautiful song. But unless spontan- 
eous melody was the inspiration the moment the song. is sung it 
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stands revealed in its original barrenness, mere notes without a 
meaning. A song can only be known by hearing it sung, for on 
paper it may look well and contain musical thoughts, yet it may not 
suit the instrument. No matter what musical excellence a song 
may contain it will not prove effective nor will it live unless it fit 
the peculiar capacity of the voice. On the other hand, much medi- 
ocre music has lived and held a rank altogether out of proportion to 
its intrinsic merit, merely because it served to display the beauties 
of this most fascinating of instruments. But no song is entitled to 
a place in literature except where flowing melody is wedded to deep 
rich harmony ; then there is indeed a song, and it is this that we 
admire in the songs of Arthur Foote. 

Mrs. Jessie L. Gaynor has made a special place for herself by her 
songs of child life. This intuition for the thoughts and feelings of 
the child is a sealed book to most and to be opened only through 
some esoteric sympathy. Mrs. Gaynor has found the ‘‘Open Se- 
same.” as the popularity of her songs among the little folks abun- 
dantly proves. She has not confined herself to writing of this kind 
and some of her other songs, ‘‘And I,” ‘‘ The Wind Went Wooing 
the Rose,” “If I Were a Bee,” are charming. But they yield the 
palm to her “‘ Discontented Duckling,” ‘Sugar Dolly ” and ‘‘ Songs 
from Child Life. 

Walter Damrosch:may also be said to live as the writer of one 
song which indeed has been more in demand and caused more com- 
ment than perhaps any other one song of the present day, ‘* Danny 
Deever.” It is a question how much of this success is due to the 
music, how much to the vivid picture of the poem and the opportun- 
ity it gives the singer for a tremendous dramatic climax. Certain 
itis that when sung as some artists can sing it, it stirs every audi- 
ance to a frenzy of enthusiasm. The study of the music does not 
reveal any great beauties, it is entirely a song to be sung in public 
by a virtuoso. 

To the songs of Margaret Ruthven Lang we turn with especial 
pleasure, for in them we find that flowing melody and sympathetic 
harmonic development which a song demands. There is to be found 
no daintier hit than “Ghosts,” no lovelier song than ‘Mavourneen.” 
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She catches the spirit of the poem and so infuses it into the music 
that we fecl its beautics with redoubled force. Her songs as yet 
have not struck a deep note. but in their kind they are perfect and 
we promise ourselves a rich harvest in the future. 

Homer N. Bartlett has given us a number of valuable songs. 
These have an earnestness and dignity that makes them especially 
effective in church and they are well suited to the voice. Particu- 
larly to be commended is ‘‘Oh God, Be Merciful.” 

The palm among our native song writers must be given to Ethele 
bert Nevin. He has written more beautiful songs than any Amer- 
ican. His art is lyric and his gift of melody spontaneous and of the 
purest quality. In truth sooverflowing is the fountain that he is not 
content with giving melodies to the voice, but his accompaniments 
are so richly stored with thematic development that they rise to an 
importance no other native writer has given them. But such is his 
sensitiveness to vocal expression that however rich the harmonic 
treatment may be it never loses the central figure which the voice is 
toexpress. The more ornate the accompaniment the stronger light 
is thrown on the voice and the more sharply defined it stands in the 
picture. Herein lies the beauty of his songs and the secret of their 
widespread success ; they are so transfused with the spirit of vocal 
expression that we turn tc them again and again with admiration 
for their limpid purity and perfect fitness for the instrument. Our 
modern spirit is complex and demands for its delectation the most 
highly seasoned of viands, and that Nevin makes the settings of his 
songs so thickly embroidered with contrapuntal device, and yet so 
effective vocally, isa tribute to his powers. 

His name has not attained the great heights; after hearing a 
number of his songs we feel a lack, not a blemish, but something 
wanting in breadth and virile force, and we cannot rank him with 
the masters of German song. Yet passing by the towering names 
there is none his superior in melodic charm, harmonic invention, and 
that intuition that molds all his wealtb of musical sensibiltty into 
songs that seem the spontaneous expression of inspiration. They 
are equally grateful to the singer and for study.—In Music, Decem- 
ber, 1902. 


Piano Department 


Conducted by MR. J. HILLARY TAYLOR 


Under this heading we desire to give teachers a medium through which they can 
exchange ideas upon piano teaching and study. Instructive articles that would help 
teachers and students to a better knowledge and practice of their art, are solicited, 
from all sources. Questions are welcomed. Write us, giving others suggestions, 
or asking for assistance. 


METHODS USED IN MUSIC TEACHING. 


(CONCLUDED) 


lished by Presser) is a work that has been on the market for 

a number of years and though not a method in the sense that 

I am dealing with them is nevertheless an admirable work on 
touch and technic. It has now great force in this country as well as 
in Europe. Supplemented with etudes, studies and pieces, this will 
make a fine course for piano students, Its author is one of the best 
educated and oldest musical educators of this country. 

Part I of this work deals with two finger exercises in all possible 
combinations. The principles of touch are applied to these exer- 
cises thus making them serve a double purpose, 

Part II is the school of brilliant passages; here the author has 
treated the scales rhythmetically in all of their forms. The student 
who studies this book will know thoroughly the thematic construc. . 
tion of all the scales. : 

Part III gives careful study to arpeggios, treating them rhyth- 
mically—also giving careful attention to the proper fingering of the 
various forms of arpeggios. 

Part IV, the last book of this work, gives a grand insight into 


bd Wm. Mason's *‘ Touch and Technic,” (in four books, pub- 
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the mastery of octaves and bravura passages. The same care of de- 
tails and rhythmical treatment of the subject matter is to be found 
here as in the other three parts. 

“The Leschetizkey Method,” by Marie Prentner, (Presser, pub.) 
is a new work just published, though the principles set forth in its 
contents are those that have been used for a very long period of time 
by Leschetizky, one of the best known pianoforte tutors of Germany 
or in fact of the world, He has sent forth many eminent pianists, 
among whom are Paderewski, Hambourg, and Mme. Bloomfield 
Zeizler. The author of this technical work is Marie Prentner, who 
was one of Leschetizky’s assistants for many years, hence she speaks 
with an authoritative pen. The work is a grand one and would well 
repay any teacher or student who would carefully study its contents. 
The basic principals set forth for modern piano playing are those 
which will bring grand results if studied assiduously. 

The work is in two parts. Part I, beginning with the correct 
position of the hand and fingers for playing, contains exercises for 
the leyato, non-legato, finger stacatto, stacatto from the wrist and 
portameto touches, the diatonic scales, (ascending and descending) 
the chromatic scale, the trill, chord, arpeggios, (ascending and de- 
scending), double notes. thirds, sixths and octaves. The exercises 
are all conducive to a fine technic and will enable the student ta ov- 
ercome many very difficult tasks with ease. 

Part II gives hints as to the important place the works of Han- 
-de] and Bach occupy in the intelligent mastery of technical musical 
expression; studies in rhythm, pedalling, the playing of melody, 
how to practice, the deepening of musical culture and a few conclud- 
ing remarks. 

This work is destined to become world renowned as is the name 
of the master whose grand principles in pianoforte teaching are set 
forth in its pages. Progressive teachers should investigate this 
method. ; ; 

In conclusion, I will mention quite a number of methods that 
have something of value in them, and would advise teachers and 
earnest students to endeavor to investigate and look some of them 
over. By so doing one might Jearn much about piano teaching that 
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wonld otherwise be never known. Below will be found the names of 
some of the most valuble : 


Urnacx's Prize Prano Scnoon, 

New Eno.anp Cons&nvaTory MeTHop, 

Lebert and Stark's P1axo ScHooL, 

Easy Metuop ror Pianororte, A. Rummell, 

Art o£ Piano Piarina, H, A. Clarke, 

FounpDaTion MATERIALS FoR Praxo, C. W. Lan'o , 

Practicat P1ano 8cH001; Louis Kohler, 

MopERN PRELIMINARY METHOD FOR Piaxorontr. W, F. Suds, 
Finest Piaxo [nstructor, (for young- beginners), E. D. Wazner. 


. 
QUESTIONS FOR MUSIC STUDENTS. 


The following set of questions are printed in accordance with 
our promise in the May issue of THe JourNAL. These answers are 
to go to the credit of Pendleton Washington of Washington, D. C. 
We hope to hear from more music students with answers to the new 
set of questions printed in our June issuc. Send them in as soon as 
possible. 


Questions and Answers. 


1, Did man use the votce in song before he ued fingers apon an instrument ? 


Ans. From historical and traditional evidence, it has been 
proven that man sang before he played. Having a voice from the 
beginning, it was natural that he should have used it before exer- 
cising his inventive skill in the creation af various instruments. 

3, What Is the art of music? (Give a short, ouncixe de‘inition.) 


Ans. Music is a tone language given us through the scientific 
use and disposition of sounds both concordant and discordant. It is 
brought into being by the vibration of a string or reed. All modern 
music is regulated by what is known as the ‘‘tempered-scale.” 
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3 Give the full name and the blrth-veur of the thest great mustelin. (ay Name 
twoul his contemporaries, (by Name twe great fortis of cravenrpreosdt benny fon whobe be bee 
compomed., (ey) Were dix ancestors musieal Gl) Are wiv Of Lids econ pes it ions 
phoved toduy ? 

Ans. The first great musician was Johannes Schastian Bach, 
born at Kisenach, Germany, 1685. He died 1750 at the age of 65 
years. Buxtehude and Reinken were two of his contemporaries. 
The two great forms of composition in which Bach composed were 
the Fugue and Cantata. He also wrote a great Mass in B-minor. 
Bach’s ancestors for several gencrations before his birth were very 
musical and devoted much of their time to the study and enjoyment 
oftheart. All of his great fugues. many movements from his suites, 
and several of his great cantatas, including especially his passion 
music and the great Mass in B-minor, are played and performed to- 
day. All earnest students and musicians are required to become 
acquainted with his greatest work, known as ‘‘Well-Tempered Clav- 
ichord.” 


4. Name fiftecn of the worlti's greatest composers. (a) Give nationa.ity of 
eath; also name one great work composed by each. 


Ans. 1. Sebastian Bach. German. ‘‘Well-Temyered Clavi- 
chord,” ‘“B-minor Mass.” 

2. Frederick Handel. German. ‘‘Messiah,” (oratorio). 

3. Joseph Haydn. German, “Creation,” ‘‘Seasons,” (both or- 
atorios, ) 

4, Wolfgang A. Mozart. German. ‘Requiem Mass,” “'Magic 
Flute,” (an opera). 

5. Ludwig Van Beethoven. German. ‘‘Fidelio,” (an opera), 
“Ninth Symphony.” 

6. Franz Peter Schubert. German. Two great songs: ‘‘Erl- 
konig,” ‘“‘Der Wanderer,” (string quattette in D-minor. ) 

7. Jacob L.. Felix Mendelssohn. German. ‘‘Songs Without 
Words,” “Midsummer Night’s Dream,” “Elijah,” (oratorio). 

8. Robert Schumann. German. Opera, ‘‘Genoveva,” ‘Bb Sym- 

hony.” 

i sa Frederick Francois Chopin. Pole. “Funeral March,” ‘Valse, 
C-sharp minor,” ‘Nocturne, Db,” Op. 27, No. 2., ‘Polonaise,” C- 
sharp minor, Op. 26, No. 1. 
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10. Richard Wilhelm Wagner. German. Operas, “Lohengrin” 
‘“Tannhauser,” The Nibelungen Ring Series: I, Das Rheingold; II, 
Die Walkerei ; III, Siegfried ; IV, Die Gotterdammerung. 

11. G. Verdi. Italian. Operas, ‘*’I! Travatore,” “Aida.” 

12. S. Coleridge Taylor. English. Cantatas, ‘‘Hiawatha,” 
‘*Meg Blane.” 

13. Edward A. McDowell. American. “Symphonic Poem,” 
“Hamlct and Ophelia,” “The Tragic Sonata” ‘*The Heroic Sonata” 
“Woodland Sketches.” 

Mrs. H. H. A. Beach. American. ‘‘Mass in Eb for Soli,” 
Chorus and full orchestra, ““Gaclic Symphony,” Op. 32, “Concerto,” 
C-sharp minor, Op. 45, ‘Sonata for Piano and Violin in A minor, 
Op. 34.” 

15. Charles Gounod. French. Operas, ‘Faust,’’ ‘‘Romeo et 
Juliette.” 


5 Namotencolored singers. (a) Name five colored instrumentalisty, (bh) 
Give name and dirth of the greatest colored composer. («) Name two great works 
composed by him. Which of his works have been produced in Ameri a? 


1, - Elizabeth Taylor Greenfield, 2. Thomas Bowers, 3. Black 
Patti. 4. Harry T. Burleigh. 5. Theodore Drury. 6. Sidney 
Woodward. 7. Mrs. Estelle Clough. 8. Geo. L. Ruffin. 9% Mrs, 
E. Azalia Hackley. 10. Mme. E. Desseria Plata. 

1. Will Marion Cook, violinist and composer. 2. Joseph H. 
Douglass, violinist. 3. Sam'l Jamieson, Pianist. 4. Wm. Bush, 
organist. 5. Clarence C. White, violinist. 

The greatest colored composer is S, Coleridge Taylor, born Aug. 
15, 1875 at London, Eng. The two great works composed by him 
are “Hiawatha,” a cantata for soprano, tenor and baritone soli, and 
orchestra; and “Meg Blane,” alsoa cantata. His “Hiawatha” has 
been produced several times in America by some of our leading 
choral societies, among which are to be mentioned the Handel and 
Haydn Choral Socicty, of Boston, and The S. Coleridge Taylor 
Choral Society, of Washington, D.C, 


6, Give the names of four American colored composers. (a) It 
any colore! women composers of note? 5 vols aed 
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1. Harry T. Burleigh. 2. Rosamond Johnson. 3. Will Mar- 
ion Cook. 4. Harry Lawrence Freeman. We have not as yet had 


any colored woman composer of note, although several have made 
very good efforts in this direction. 


Lillies and Roses. 


When achild breathes a pure and gentle prayer 
Or cheers with gentle words another's gloom 

In heavenly gardens springs a lily fair, 
Before the angels evermore to bloom. 


But when he works with strong andearnest will 
Some kindly act, beneath God's watchfuleyes 

A fragrant rose, more rare and precious still 
Makes glad the shining fields of Paradise. 


So live, dear child, that each new day may see 
Lillies and roses owe their life to thee. 


—Mrs. Blake, 


Club | # 


Department 


Conducted by Miss Agnes Carroll 


Under this heading will be given suggestive matter for club-work. Teachors are 
earnestly entreated to organize clubs among thcir pupils and excite their interest in 
the beauty and usefulness of the literary side of tho art. This department will be 
open for the free uso of all clubs to put forth their iicas on clubs and club-work. 
Let us hear from you, 


—_—__—_» —______ 


A SKETCH OF VERDI. 


by The Drury Opera Co. It may interest our club members 
to take a glance at the life of Verdi, its composer. 
Guissepe Verdi was born in Roncole, a little village near 
Busseto, not far from Parma, Italy, October 11, 1813. His father, 
was humble and poor, but in his business he was as prosperous as 
oneof his standing in life could have expected. 

There is a mysterious story of how providence preserved our mu- 
sician for us to become acquainted with his ability. In 1814, the 
village in which the Verdi family resided was invaded by an army 
which then murdered the innocent without an iota of mercy. 

Some of the women fled to the churches; but the murderers fol- 
lowed, broke down the church doors and slew them in the churches. 
One of these women however fled tothe tower with her infant in her 
arms. No thought being given of the belfry, the soldiers left, and 
the mother and infant, (the latter, our present Verdi whose ‘Ah, I 
have sighed to rest me,” we all listen to spellbound,) were miracul- 
lously saved. 

From early youth, he loved to listen most intently to the music 
of the street organs. So plain was this fondness with Verdi that 
at the age of seven his father gave him a spinet which of course we 
all know, was an earlier form of our present pianoforte. Our little 
music loving boy spent almost ail of his time at this instrument, and 


Der the month of May, we had the performance of “Aida” 
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advanced most rapidly. We are told that he preserved that spinet 
all through his life. Our young musician’s father was very anxious 
for him to become organist of the church at Roncole, and with this 
hope in view, gave him lessons under the organist at Roncole. 

He was afterwards sent toa school at Busseto. Although the 
cost of this schooling was small to our ears it was very great to the 
means of Verdi’s father whose obligations in other directions were 
so many. Guissepi realized that his father was making a great sac- 
rifice for him and proved his appreciation of the kindness by advan- 
cing himself most rapidly. 

At the age of ten years hestarted out for himself having entered 
the service of Barezzi. This man ever afterwards remained a most 
dear friend to him. 

Barezzi was a musical amateur, a player of several instruments. 
He encouraged Verdi and brought him under the influence of Pro- 
resi. Proresi was organist and choir master of the cathedral at 
Busseto, and conductor of its band. Our young aspirant helped 
Proresi in his every possible humble way, In return Proresi gave 
him lessons and when Guissepi reached the age of 13 years Proresi 
declared him to know all that he was able to teach him. 

Verdi had fulfilled his father’s hopes, for at 11 years he was 
made organist at Roncole. The regular salary was only $7.50 per 
annum. He held the position seven years, 

Verdi’s great desire was to be an opera writer. His friends 
wanted to see him thus succeed, so they thought it best for him to 
go to Milan. Money was needed and his old friend Barezzi ad- 
vanced it. He was examined and refused admission. The conser- 
vatoy authorities felt that the youth had no special musical abil- 
ity. It need not be added that their decision was forced into one of 
self embarrassment after Verdi so plainly proved by bis future life 
their mistakes. Of course, this decision at the time had its natural 
stinging power, but disappointments have their stimulating power 
for the truly aspiring. Verdi was determined to become an opera 
writer. He studied under Lavigna, who was the conductor of “La 
Scala” Theatre and advanced wonderfully. 

At the age of 20 years, Proresi died. Verdi was then appointed 
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to Proresi’s-position as crganist at Busseto. At 23 years of age, he 
married Margarita Barezzi, a daughter of his old friend and bene- 
factor. 

In 1838, he went to Milan to try for better success, carrying his 
wife and two infant children, a boy and a girl. His struggles to ob- 
tain a livelihood for his dear ones was hard. His wife very bravely 
helped. 

By chance he was given an opportunity to conduct Haydn’s ‘‘Cre- 
ation.” His shabby appearance brought a sarcastic expression to 
many of the auditors. But Verdi had to play the piano as well as 
conduct, and his mastery of the instrument soon convinced the aud- 
ience that talent was hidden in that thin, shabily cladded frame. 

But even after this. difficulties sprang up from seemingly every 
direction. He was about to despair when one of his operas was ac- 
cepted for performance at La Scala. This opera was a success and 
the publishers paid him a good sum for it. There was no further 
need for him to fear, for he knew he had the people with him. 

But right in the midst of this bright success, his wife and two in- 
fants died, almost at once. His love for his wife was one of strong- 
est passion. In less than three months, these dear ones had left his 
fireside, and only those who bitter experience has taugut can imag- 
ine his sorrow. This sorrow so overwhelmed him that he lost 
heatt and determined to lay aside camposing ever after. 

But we are glad to know that when this fever of dispair had 
cooled down, he picked up his pen and gave the world many other 
valuable and enjoyable works. His operas have brought him wealth 
and world renown. 


& 


True art endures forever, and a true art- 
ist delights in the works of great minds.— 
Beethoven. 


Don’t be discouraged and vownever 
to sing again, if you hear some one 
who sings better than youdo. You 
should be encouraged rather at see- 
ing what some one else has donc and 
the possibility of doing it yourself.— 
D. A. Clippings. 


we 


Sound is the organ, but the art in 
sound, namely music, is the conscious 
language of feeling, of that full, ov- 
erflowing love which enobles the sen- 
sual and realizes the spiritual.— 
Wagner. 


Piolin Department | 


Conducted by Mr. Clarence C. White 


Through this department we hope to unite our many violin teachers and atudenta 
throughout the country : hence articles and quostions bearing uy on violin teaching 
and study are welcomed from all sources, 


THE LEFT HAND. 


bowing, I want to speak a little about the left hand. The 

fingers of the left hand have a most important part in violin 

playing. It must be understood that the fingers must be just 
like little steel hammers. If the fingers are just placed carclessly 
on the strings, the tones will be anything but good and firm. In 
the very first article I spoke of the correct position of holding the 
violin. Be careful that the neck of the violin docs not rest down be- 
_ tween the thumb and first finger. There must be a space under tke 
neck so that in shifting from one position to another the hand will 
be perfectly free. In order to have the fingers fall correctly on the 
strings the elbow must be well under the body of the violin. Some- 
times when the elbow is not far enough under the violin, the pupil 
has some difficulty in causing the fourth finger to fallon the strings 
in the same position as the other fingers. By all means, see that 
this fourth finger stands up just as the other fingers on the strings. 
That is the only way in which we can hope tostrengthen the fourth 
finger and get a good firm tone from it. 

It is a good idea to raise the fingers high and let them fall solid 
on the strings in playing the scales. You will find that this kind 
of scale practice will do much to strengthen the fingers. Also prac- 
tice slow trill studies; Make them up, if you cannot find any. Each 


Fy ev given considerable time to the different methods of 
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pupil should think out an exercise especially adapted to the needs of 
his fingers. Always practice most the things that are hardest for 
you todo. Remember, a week or a month is not long to practice on 
something that is going to be ‘‘safe’’ for the rest of yourcareer asa 
violinist. If you only ‘“‘fiddle’’ on exercises, you will be bothered 
for the rest of your career with those things. Always be sure of a 
technical study before you go to the next. Always remémber to re- 
view! It is not always the exercise you learn, but you are doing 
your fingers good. The fingers will be spoken of at length in our 
next writing. All questions relative to the subject will be gladly 
received, 


Life is real, life is earnest, 
And the grave is not its goal; 
Dust thon art, to dust returnest, 
Was not spoken of the soul. 


The Child’s Musical Life 


Under this heading will appear talks and short instructive articles of value to chil- 
dren an i those teachers interested in their musical cduation. 


=> 


ABOUT A STORY. 


member that during these warm months your regular school 

is closed. But, my dear little ones, smart brains are at work 

at all times. Some of them do not use the same number of 
books that they used during the winter, but they learn from every- 
thing with which they come in contact. I want our little oncs to 
learn something through these hot months. I do not want you to 
use many hours of your time doing this, but just for a little while 
each day. Get yourself ina nice, cool place where the body may be 
at liberty to enjoy the sweetness of freedom and I am going to tell 
you an interesting story. You will, I know, be willing to read it, 
while you are feeling so comfortable. After having read this one, 
you will no doubt look up some other pretty stories. SoI will say, 
you will become enchanted over how nice it is to read a story while 
lounging in the evening,—zo day will pass without your reading 
one, 

But, my dear little ones, maybe you have not yet learned how one 
makes his mind larger and nobler by reading a good story; did 
this largeness and nobleness came from a puzzling out of the big 
words in the story: I must say, that helps, but ah! so little. When 
we think of the story and think of what the people who were spoken 
of in the story did we should then ask ourselves: ‘Did they do good 
or bad work.” How did they get paid for their work, or did they 
get punished? If they were punished it was most likely bad work 
which they did. Then our minds should wander farther, for we 
should ask ourselves if there is anything about the people in the 


ale I think of something to write to please our little ones, I re- 
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story which we would like to have about us! If so, let us tell our- 
selves that we are going to work hard to do that something. Is 
there anything about the people in our story that is not nice? Let 
us tell ourselves that we are going to do everything to kcep out of 
those naughty things. Now, little children, when you have done 
this, you have made a grand step towards becoming, some day, fine 
men and women. But oh! I know you are growing tired of all of 
this talk,—I promised to tell you a story, so here it is :— 

Several day before school closed I went to hear some singing by 
the pupils of acertain building. I noticed behind me a crowd of 
little second-grade children. Well, when the singing began, each 
school sang alone according to the grades. When all of them were 
almost through, these little ones were called out front. Every face 
was filled with smiles,—there was no way to forget that they loved 
to sing. Each little one stood up erect and looked earnestly at the 
teacher who stood infront. They sang promptly to her directions, 
after which they wrote one of their songs upon the staff, to show us 
how a man writes his musical story out. Of course, bars in music 
must be something like commas in this kind of writing ;—they di- 
vide off what our writer means to say. 

After our little singers had finished this, we were told that they 
did not belong to the school in which they were singing—just hear! 
little ones,—they had done their work so nicely at their own school, 
that they were invited to come over to sing for this one. Now, my 
dear little children, can you help thinking how sweet it is to do so 
very, very well that others will have to like you for doing. 

Now, if you will promise me that you will think of these little, 
smart singers, and will try to learn from their example, the beauty 
of doing your music lessons, oh, so lovely, that your parents will be 


glad to have you play or sing for their company, I will let you run 
off to play. 


SS 


Publi¢ School Music. 


That music has ever been a potent factor in al] schemes of edu- 
cation was even shown as early as the time of the Grecians and 
Egyptians—they used it to influence their youth to higher ideas, to 
enliven the occasion during their festivities and also in their religi- 
ous worship. Modern educators,quick to see and appreciate all that 
was good for past generations, have incorporated music in all exten- 
sive courses of education, one of the greatest being its use and 
sphere in the public school system of education. It was one of the 
last studies to have recieved serious consideration from school 
boards and eminent educators in general, but notwithstanding the 
many drawbacks with which it has had to contend, it has made se- 
cure and very rapid progress since its inception in the public school 
scheme. Few educators now doubt its healthful influence upon 
youth and its power as a refiner and moral builder. 

It is to be noted with. pleasure the excellent courses of music now 
taught in most of our larger citics and also in many of the smaller. 
Though we can sce vividly the progress made within the last ten or 
fifteen years, yet there are many cities in which the art is looked 
upon with very little favor, hence it does not occupy the important 
place in the curriculum of their public schools that it should. Then 
again, often where it is taught. the method used is not one to in- 
terest and inspire the pupils to really grasp the art forits ownsake. 
It is that proven the inferiority cf many school teachers’ knowledge 
in regard tothe art is also a cause forthe slow progress in many lo- 
calities. The boards of education in some of the larger cities have 
inangurated a scheme by which the teachers are given an extra 
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training in music in order that they may properly teach the pupils 
the art. Such a movement is to be commended. Music is a study 
that should be taught as thoroughly and as conscienciously as his- 
tory or arithmetic. The time alloted to the art in many schools 
helps to retard its advancement. Too little time, as a rule, is given 
to its study and practice. Music envigorates and enlightens the 
mind of a student and generally leaves him ina receptive mood. 
Often a dead, lifeless class of pupils have been awakened through 
the concord of sweet sounds and given a new life and appetite for 
other studies. Should not a study that has such magnetic power be 
broadly taught in our public school system? During vacation isa 
good time for school teachers to improve themselves and investigate 
the various methods used. 


The Natural Course of Music. 


This thoughtful, thorough, vet simple method of teaching mu- 
sic in the public schools was prepared and edite:! by Frederick H. 
Ripley and Thomas Tapper, (American Book Co., pub... New .Yorh) 
The high standing of its writers and compilers among the best mu- 
sical educators of the country speaks much for the excellence of the 
course. 

The work is in five volumes supplemented by an extra Lock in 
rote singing and ascrics of music charts that furnish the funda- 
mental technical study for thorough mastery of the music material 
presented in the various music readers belonging tothe course. The 
poctry of the songs is taken from our best master pocts and breathes 
at all times a very healthy sentiment. The melodies also are all of 
avery fine order and evince the refined tastes and ideals of their 
compilers and writers. The oral and written dictation exercises 
add to the comprehensiveness of the course. Taken all in all the 
course is certainly one of the best yet placed before the public, and 
if taught intelligently, I feel sure the results will prove quite satis- 
factory to the most exacting. If you are not aqcnainted with its 
merits, investigate it during your present vacation. 


In Washington. 


The pupils of Sumner School Building gave an enjoyable musicale June 10. The 
grades from two to eight sang several songs each, all showing good training espe- 
cially grades two, seven and eight. Grade two did not belong to Sumner Building, 
but showed much skill in writing out a song on the blackboard, after having sung it.. 
5ome of the selections sung were: April Shower, [Hatton ; How Merrily We Live, 
Este. Watch on the Rhine, Hush-a-By, Lorrains; Little Elf, Abt; Mother Goose, 
Gilchrist; Cradle Song, Altenholden. The choruses were conducted by Miss 
Harriet A. Gibbs and Prof. J. T. Layton. 
. «*e 

The following musical selections were rendered at the Armstrong Manual Train- ° 
ing School, June 10: Chorus, Largo, Handel,—Class ; Waltz, Moskowski, Miss M. 
Morgan; Solo, If I but thought you cared fer me, Miss M. Simmons; Solo, If 
dreams were only true, Miss N. Lloyd and Pilgrims’ Chorus, Wagner,—Class. 


te 1 


Pupils of Miss Harrict A.Gibba, Miss Ruth Grimshaw and Miss Louise Howard, 
agsixted by their classmates, Miss Bessie Purke, Mise Mamie White, Miss Beatrice 
Patterson and Miss Jonnie Fearing, gave a very enjoyable piano rocitel at 1th St. 
Presbyterian Church, June 80. The selections rene ered showed good training and 
evinced a healthy taste for classical music lore, The program follows : 

Sonata, Allegro con briv, Haydn, Ruth Grimshaw ; Hunting Song, Gurlitt, and 
Tarantelle. Heller, Miss Bessie Burke; Sonata, Op. 49, No. 2, Minuetto, Beothoven, 
and Serenata, Moskowski, Louiso Hloward; Melody of Love, Engelman, and Giants, 
Rogers, Ruth Grimsbaw ; Minuct, Paderowski, and Galetea, Jensen, Mamie White; 
Au Martin, Godard, and Morceau, Wollenhaupt, Bessie Pattersun ; Slumberlied, 
Schumann, Jennie Fearing; Idillio, Lack, and Scarf Dance, Chaminade, Louise 
Howard; Rayon D’or, Wack, Ruth Grimshaw; Octave Etude, Kullak, Mamio 
White. 

a*m 

A new organization to be known as THe BURLEIGH CHORAL SOCIETY was organ- 
tzed May 4th, 1903, and is to devote its timeand energy to tho study and production 
of chornses from the leading oratorios and cantatas. Mr. J. Hillary Taylor is its 
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founder and muatval director. Joseph Carroll, President; Acnes Carroll, Vice Prea- 
ident; Charles Robinson, Treasurer; Theresa Taylor, Secretary; Maggie Haithman, 
Librarian; Beatrice Scott, Ass*t Librarian; Agnes Hemersley, Chaplain. 


“ERR 
Out of Washington. 


Tho pupils of Mr. Wm. H. Bush, of New London, Conn,, assisted by Mra Leilla 
Troland Gardner, contralto, gave an Interesting pisno recital, Juno 4th, at his resi- 
dence, The program shows that Mr. Bush is an exponent of the bert in hin art, It 
was as follows: Spanishe Tanze, Op. 12, for twu pianos, Mo~kowrki, Master Rertis 
Hart and Mr. Bush ; Der Lustige Bauer, Schumann, Mis# Olive Lewix ; Mozart *o- 
nata In C, for two planos, Mozart-Grieg, Allegro and Andante, Misa Floren: e Flinck 
and Mr. Bush; Without Thee, De Handelot, Mrs. Gardner ; Air dle Ballet, Gael, G. 
Abramson; Auffordeum sum Tanz, Weber, Miss M ry Hooper; Mozart So- 
mata inG, Allegro and Andante, Mozart-Grieg, Mrs. Lena Fowler and Mr. Bush; 
As the Dawn, Otto Canton, Mrs. GariIner; A La Tirolienne, Raff, Master Bertia 
Hart; Li Rusigunola, Nevins, Miss Mattie Coons; Waltz, Op. 64. Chopin, Mre. L. 
Fowler; Dance Macbre, for two pianos, Saint-Szens, Misa Daisy Klinek aml Minn 
Irene Glossenger. 

oe 
ee 

Mr. Clarence C. White, violinist, has lately appeared in Chicago, Clevelan: and 

Buffalo, He'ls now laboring In Boston, Mane, 
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Premiums for new Subscribers 


By special arrangement with a large music publishing 
establishment of Phila., we are able to offer new subscrib- 
ers very fine Premiums of Piano Solos, Song and several ex- 
cellent collections of solos for piano, also voice. The mu- 
sic has been selected with care and is the kind to please all 


earnest miusic-lovers, students and teachiers. 

With One New Subscription 
accompanied by $1.00, we will forward postpaid ‘‘ Tle Ne- 
gro Music Journal”’ for one year, and any three of the fol- 


lowing selections: 


PIANO BOLO, SIIEKT FORM ¢ 
Scronade, Schubert Heller 
Wedding March, Mendelssohn 
Valxe in Db major, Chopin 
Adivu to tee Piano, Beethoven 
My Old Kentucky Home, Traus 
Nearer My Gol to Theo, Trans 
On the Plantation, Cohen 
Creole Song, Heller 

-Volunteer March, 11. Envle: an 
Old Folks at Home, Transcript. 
Angels’ Voices, Goer tel-r + 
Weluz, C, Guriilt 
Old Vienna, Waltz, Kienz} 
Rustic Waltz, Gicbel 
Wert Point Cadet March, Giebel 
Abide with Mc, Transcription 
Flower Song. Lange 
May Breezes, Concono 
Militaire Polonaise, Chopin 
First Valse, Durand 


The Last Hone, Gottschalk 
Turkis& Rondo. Mozart 
Slumber Song, Heller 
Triumphil March, Engleman 
Farewell iny dear Old Home *' 
Carnival March, Ipsilome 
Polonaise, D major, Schumann 
Sonatina, H. Lichner 
Majestie March. Goerdeler 
Tho Fairies’ Ball, Waltz, Long 
SONGS, SHEET FORM : 
Still as the Night, Carl Bohm 
Forever Mine, H. W. Green 
Lovo 's the Only Thing, Clarke 
Tho Heavenly Sony, Hamilton 
* Serenade, Schubert, [Evans 
He wipes the tears from ev’y eye 
Bedouin Love Song, Pinauti 
Loved and Parted, Orme 
Hedge Roses.& hubert {Hawley 
They kissed :1 saw them do it, 


For One Subscription and 25 cts. 
($1.25), we will mail postpaid (with The Journal for one 


year) one of the following: 


Familiar Davoos. Sabbath 
Tranquil Hours, Suitable for 
First Recital Plecen 

First @ Seo, Gr, Piecos ) Math. 


8rd @ 4th Grav Pieces} ewan 


} 


First Stadics in the Classica 
Firat ateps tn Piano Study 
Firat Parlor Pieces 

Modern Sonatinas 

Parlor and School Marches 


Each contains from 20 to 80 pleves suitable fur recitals and converte. 
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